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cia, who are but a modern sect. They esti- | ied on the community over which he presides, 
mated themselves to us at about 600 souls. and has several clerks in his employment. 

“The Khasidim are reckoned at about 100, | His influence extends more or Jess over all the 
including some visiters from Safed and Tibe- | Sephardim Jews of the country. He lives in 
rias, where ihe members of their sect princi-' circumstances of cénsiderable worldly com- 
pally reside. They are enthusiastic and su-| fort. The interior of his dwelling we found 
perstitious to a degree passing with many of [segunthalty clean and orderly ; but, like the 





them into absolute fanaticism ; and their wor- 
ship is accompanied with as much agitation 
and violent gesticulation as if they thought 
that they could take heaven literally by storm. 
They consider great excitement essential to 
the existence of true devotion. I have been 
told by a friend, that an established maxim 
with them is the Talmudic proverb,—‘ The 
Shechinah does not appear but in the place 
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those relating immedi- 
ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be 
addressed to the Editor. 








For ** The Friend."’ 





Phe Eastern Jews. of joy.’ They are extremely scrupulous in 
the observance of their self-invented rites and 
wet ae cee a ceremonies, and suppose themselves possessed 


of much more sanctity than their brethren. 
Their chief they view as a perfect saint, and 
they give him the name of Zadik, the ‘ righte- 


“The Jews of Jerusalem may be divided 
into three classes, the Ashkenazim, the Seph- 
acdim, and the Karaim. 

“The Ashkenazim, known among Europe- 
ans by the name of the German Jews, are 
divided into two sects, the Peroshim, or Pha- 
risees, and the Khasidim, or Puritans. With 
a few exceptions, they are not natives of Je- 
rusalem, but religious devotees who have 
resorted to the Holy City from the different 
countries of Europe, to end their days among 


heard of nothing disorderly in their conduct 


other residences of the Jews, at the time of 
‘our visit, it had undergone various ablutions 
and purifications with a view to the celebra- 
tion of the passover, which was at hand. In 
the arrangement of its diwans and couches, it 
was exactly similar to the houses of the Turks 
and town Arabs, which have been often de- 
|seribed. The reception which he gave us 
;was kind and cordial; and he very readily 
| answered all the questions which we address- 
ed to him. He gave us an account of the dis- 
tribution of the Jews in the Holy Land, which 
we afterwards found tolerably correct. Of 
ithe Samaritans at Shechem, his knowledge 
was less accurate. ‘It is a curious fact,’ he 


ous,’ and believe that he has direct communi-_ said, ‘ that they are always thirty-nine in num- 
cation with superhuman beings. ‘They believe | ber ; they know no increase and no decrease!’ 
in the Indian doctrine of the transmigration of | In his library, which is of considerable extent, 
souls, and they are great students of the Ca-|we found a large number of Hebrew manu- 
bala, [or hidden mysteries], and particularly | scripts, some of which appeared to be of con- 
of the Sohar, its principal authority. We) siderable antiquity. 


“ From his house, we went along with some 


toward their brethren. ‘They have two small | of his attendants to the Sephardim synago- 
synagogues, one of which is the house of| gues. ‘They are quite contiguous one to an- 


the desolations of Zion, and to enjoy the pri-| Rabbi Israel, an influential member of their | other, forming, in fact, parts of the same pile 
















vilege of burial among the graves of their fa- 
thers in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. Most of 
them are natives of Poland and Germany, and 
a few are from England. In general, they 
are very poor; and as they avoid secular em- 
ployment, they are almost entirely dependent 
on the alms which are collected in their behalf 
in the different countries of Europe. They 
number, however, a few families in good cir- 
cumstances, who are very careful to avoid 
any unnecessary display of their substance, 
lest they should excite the cupidity of the 
Turks, or encourage charitable demands upon 
themselves which they may not be able to an- 
swer. They all enjoy the protection of the 
respective European consulates in Syria ; and 
they are seldom interfered with by the native 
government. As they originally belong to 
different European nations, and have different 
political relations, they have no civil head 
belonging to their own community. 

“The Peroshim have two synagogues, one 
of which seems a private concern; and they 
are about to rebuild another of some magni- 
tude, which has long been lying in ruins. 
They have adopted means for collecting sub- 
scriptions for this erection, in different parts 
of the world, They embrace all known by 
the name of Ashkenazim, or German Jews, 
previous to the rise of the Khasidim in Galli- 


lishment in the Holy City. ‘This individual, 


and enterprising man. One of his presses is 
of his own construction ; and the other, a Co- 
lumbian press, is the gift of Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore of London. He is said to have cut and 
cast his types at Jerusalem. His printing is 
good on the whole, but his binding is wretch- 
ed. We purchased a few of the works from 
him which he has published. They princi- 
pally consist of portions of the Jewish liturgy. 
He was proud to show us, in one of them, a 
prayer in behalf of the Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

“The Sephardim are the most numerous 
body of Jews in Jerusalem, amounting, accord- 
ing to their own census, as they informed us, 
to 700 families and 3000 souls. Most of them 
are natives of the different countries compre- 
hended in the Turkish empires; and some of 
their families have, for two or three genera- 
tions, been setiled in Jerusalem. They are 
almost all subjects of the Porte; and their 
chief Rabbi, called the Hakim Pasha, exer- 
cises civil authority among them, with the 
permission and support of the government. 
An honorary guard of soldiers, at the time of 
our visit to his residence, was stationed at his 
door. He is responsible for all the taxes lev- 


. . : | . . ‘ . 
whom we saw at work, is a very ingenious|;come. ‘The Jewish service which was being 





community, who has set up a printing estab- | of building. ‘The Jews worship in them accord- 


ing to the respective countries from which they 


conducted in them, at the time of our visit, 
was not proceeding in the most orderly man- 
ner, though certainly with more decorum than 
| we aflerwards witnessed in the eastern Chris- 
tine churches. The most affecting sight which 
we saw among them was that of a poor blind 
|man, who was repeating his prayers with all 
jee might. The Rabbis, who were reading 
‘the law from the reading-desk, respectfully 
|invited us to take our station behind them ; 
,and we complied with their wishes. 
| At the time of our visit to Jerusalem, we 
found only five adult males belonging to the 
Karaim, (Caraites,) or ‘Textuarians, who in- 
terpret scripture, as they allege, as the name 
implies, according to the manifest meaning of 
the reading, and not according to the rumours 
of uncertain tradition. ‘The notices of the pe- 
culiarities of the sect, which | intend to give, I 
dispose of under the head of the Jews of 
Egypt, the country in which they probably 
first originated. It is remarkable that there 
are so few of them in the Holy City, for one 
of the names by which they are known is that 
of Jerusalemites, which they derive from their 
strict devotedness to the exercise of bewailing 
the desolations of Zion. The Sephardim 
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this sect they utterly disclaim. In fact, one 

. of the ten articles of their creed recognizes 
the doctrine of the resurrection and judgment.” 
Great efforts are making, by the establish- 


| id ment of missionary institutions in Jerusalem, 
a to convert the Jews to Christianity, but thus 
a] far with no great success. Wilson, however, 


during his stay in the city, was present at the 
a baptism of several individuals ; “ Rabbi Elie- 
i! zer, Rabbi Benjamin, Isaac Hirsh and Simon 
Frankel.” Two of these, at least, must have 
been men of some consequence. ‘ When the 
services were over,” says Wilson, “‘ we in- 
formed some of the Rabbis of the town, with 
whom we were acquainted, of what had taken 
place. The feelings which they evinced were 
of a very mixed character. They alleged 
that the Jewish community was well quit of 
the ‘ apostates,’ and ascribed their change en- 
tirely to worldly motives. When we told 
them that charges of this kind were more ea- 
sily made than substantiated, they maintained 
that mammon was the ruling principle of all 
the converts, and that they had observed that 
all the new Nazarenes seemed quite extrava- 
gant when compared with what they were 
when they were Jews. We begged them not 
to form uncharitable judgments, and suggested 
to them that the change which they had notic- 
ed, might be the result of an improvement of 
character, and of moral, social, and industri- 
ous habits.” 

Wilson was not pleased with the practice 
which obtains on these occasions, of changing 
the names of the persons baptized. He tells 
us that, in this instance, “ Eliezer was trans- 
mogrified into Christian Lazarus, and among 
the others we got a Paul and a Simon Peter.” 

To outward appearance, the day of the re- 
demption of Israel cometh not yet. The 
chosen people are still involved in a dark 
cloud of ignorance, doubt, unbelief, and super- 
stition. 

(To be continued.) 
For ** The Friend."’ 


Punishing and Preventing Crime. 


The following article has been probably se- 
lected from a Scotch Journal, though its source 
is not indicated. In the reflecting mind it will 
give rise to many thoughts in regard to the 
Si expense of punishing crime, compared with 
i that of preventing it, by moral and religious 
Bi culture. Will the Editor please give it a place 
in “The Friend”? 


“ A few years ago I was summoned to ap- 
pear as a juror in the Sheriff’s Criminal Court 
at Edinburgh. 1 was one of forty-five persons 
brought together on the same errand, many 
from distant parts of the country, and the 
whole from their countenances, evidently felt 
that the sacrifice they were making to the in- 
junctions of the law was by no means a light 
one. At length the court met—the culprit 
was brought in and arraigned. He was a lit- 
tle boy twelve or thirteen years old, dressed 
in a pair of tattered corduroy trowsers; and 






. Jews, who spoke very contemptuously and | his 
34 hatefully of them to us, represented them as| plainly to what class of the population he be- 
Sadducees ; but both the name and tenets of|longed—one of the poor, wretched vagrants 
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tangled hair, dirty face and bare feet, told 


who live on charity. He was alone and 
friendless. When addressed by the Judge, he 
seemed puzzled in making a reply before so 
large an assembly. 

“It was at length gathered from him that 
he pleaded ‘ not guilty,’ and so the case went 
to a jury, of which | was one. There was 
something exceedingly affecting, yet droll, in 
the whole affair. The apparatus evoked to 
try the little vagrant, seemed like erecting a 
steam-engine of five hundred horse power to 
kill a mouse. On the one side were the judge, 
prosecutor, solicitors pro and con., sundry 
subordinate officials, and the jury, a selection 
of fifteen from five and forty men, dragged 
from their daily occupations over a compass 
of at least thirty miles; on the other was a 
poor little dirty urchin so short in stature that 
his face barely reached the top of the table 
behind which he was placed; and to havea 
proper look at him he was caused to stand 
upon a chair in front of the court. Crime 
charged—stealing an old brass candlestick 
worth sixpence. The theft was proved, as a 
matter of course; and, in a very common- 
place sort of a way, the culprit was condemn- 
ed to six months’ imprisonment, the hint being 
added, that as this was his third offence of the 
kind, he should, on the next occasion, be 
brought before a higher tribunal. ‘The warn- 
ing was well meant; but as the poor creature 
could neither read nor write, and had been a 
neglected child from infancy, it may be doubt- 
ed if he understood a single word that was 
addressed to him. After another case of a 
similar kind, the members of the jury were 
informed they might depart, and the court 
broke up. ‘The expense to the country and 
to the individuals employed in these miserable 
trials, could not, [ am informed, be estimated 
at less than five hundred dollars. 

** Nine months later, I was summoned as a 
juror in the Supreme Criminal Court, and 
there, amid a much more imposing apparatus 
of law and lawyers—for one thing three learn- 
ed Judges on the bench—appeared, to under- 
go his trial, the same unfortunate little boy 
whom I had formerly seen before the lower 
court. Working his way up, as it is called, 
he had passed through all the inferior tribu- 
nals, and improving as he proceeded, had 
committed a crime which inferred one of the 
highest statutory penalties. The hint of the 
lower judge had been made good. He was 
now before a higher court—the highest he 
could reach. Again there were all the minu- 
tize of evidence, with harangues of lawyers ; 
and again was the culprit found. guilty and 
condemned. Again was there an admonition 
from the presiding Judge; again did the court 
break up ; and again did every member of the 
jury wend his way home in a state of discon- 
tent at having been put to so much trouble on 
so pitiful a business, As the assigned pun- 
ishment was transportation, the country on 
this occasion, incurred probably an obligation 
of fifteen hundred or two thousand dollars, 
W hat an expense to punish a crime! Twen- 
ty-five dollars, rightly laid out at first, would 

































have prevented its commission. 
ruin of a boy, body and soul, is a different and 
more impressive question. 











The possible 


“ This is no solitary case. Instances of the 


same kind are daily and universally occurring. 
It is not unusual to impute blame to magis- 
trates and judges for not making an effort to 
remedy so gross an abuse; but the special 
duty of the tribunals over which they preside 
is to punish not to prevent crime, and on so- 
ciety at large lies the responsibility of eradi- 
cating this great evil. 
philanthropist, are the means to be adopted 
for accomplishing this desirable object? After 
every consideration which I have been able to 
give the subject, and after visiting various 
countries in which the reclamation of juvenile 
offenders has engaged the efforts of the State, 
[ should say, as a general principle, that ju- 
venile mendicancy and vagrancy cannot be 
eradicated without resorting to legal compul- 
sion. It might, I think, be safely adopted as 
a theory, that every act of mendicancy, along 
with apparent neglected destitution, should 
constitute a title to enforce attendance at 
school ; such alternative being obviously pre- 
ferable to compulsory detention in prison.” 


What, then, asks the 





A New Mineral Useful in the Arts.— 


—— Blake, lately a citizen of Alexandria, 
Virginia, and now of Akron, Ohio, has disco- 
vered a mineral in the neighbourhood of the 
latter place, which promises to be of great 
value. He has visited Washington, and re- 
ceived a patent for it. 
is of the consistence of tallow, and gradually 
hardens in a few days, so as to resemble 
slate ; and, finally, it becomes as hard as rock. 


When first dug up it 


It is of the colour of indigo, is impervious both 
to water and fire, and admits of the finest 
polish. When reduced to powder, and mixed 
up with linseed oil, it has the appearance of 
black paint, and may be spread over wood, 
canvass, &c. Roofs have been guarded by 
it against fire ; and as it does not absorb the 
rain, it protects the rafters from decay. It 
consists of about one-half of silica, one-fourth 
of alumina, with less proportions of magnesia, 
black oxide of iron, sulphate of iron, lime, and 
carbon.— Presbyterian, 

A Thought.—A seed, buried in the earth 
for centuries, may contain the power of vita- 
lity, and by the action of light and heat, spring 
up and yield an abundance of fruit. A thought 
casually dropped—in the corner of a letier— 
at the bottom of a newspaper column—or 
amid a crowd of juveniles—may remain un- 
productive for years, and at last spring up to 
gladden and refresh thousands. A thought 
may be remembered for life. Think of this, 
ye who are feeding the immortal mind and 
stamping its destiny! Let not an impure sen- 
tence go forth from your pen or your lips. 
Drop everywhere the good seeds of truth, aud 
they will not be lost. ‘The word of reproof— 
the judicious counsel—the pleasant suggestion 
—the earnest advice—will be recalled at a 
future day.—Portland Umpire. 





Iron Works in Jersey.—West Jersey is ra- 
pidly advancing in its iron business. There 
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are now twelve furnaces, yielding 12,000 tons | with a degree of cordiality that was extremely 

of pig-iron per annum; and in Bergen andj seducing. As soon as he and as many as 

le Morris counties sixty-three forges, which make} could find chairs were seated, he began to|counts of their condition. 

id annually 30U0 tons bloomery bar iron.—Late | open the intent of his visit. I told | had no| It has been satisfactory to observe that the 
Paper. vote, for which he readily gave me credit. || holding of the women’s school on Second-day 

18 —— assured him I had no influence, which he was|evenings has been so generally acceptable to 





usual to have the oversight of both depart. 
ments, whose reports exhibit gratifying ac- 










For “ The Friend.” 


Change in the Meaning of Words, 
No, 2. 

In connection with the remarks on the 
changes in the meaning of words, which ap- 
peared in “* The Friend” of last week, it may 
be proper to give a few examples, in which 
the change may be traced to the usages of the 
people from whose language the words have 
been derived, 

Candidate, is from the Latin candidus, 
white ; but it would be difficult to see the con- 
nection between white colour and an aspirant 
for an office, if we did not know that among 
the ancient Romans, those who were seeking 
office appeared in public dressed in white (can- 
didus) as a mark of distinction, and were from 
this circumstance called candidati, or persons 
clothed in white. The office-hunters of those 
days, like some more recently, were in the 
habit of going round among the people and 
shaking them by the hand, in order to gain 


mitto to send. 





not equally inclined to believe, and the less, 
no doubt, because Mr. A——, addressing hitm- 
self to me at that moment, informed me that | 
had a great deal. Supposing that [ could not 
be possessed of such a treasure without know- 
ing it, | ventured to confirm my first assertion, 
by saying, that if I had any, I was utterly at 
a loss to imagine where it could be, or where- 
in it consisted. ‘Thus ended the conference. 
Mr. G squeezed me by the hand again, 
kissed the ladies and withdrew. He kissed 
likewise the maid in the kitchen, and seemed 
upon the whole, a most loving, kissing, kind- 
hearted gentleman.” 

Manumit, to set free from slavery, comes 
from the Latin, manu from the hand, and 
When a Roman wished to 
liberate one of his slaves, a part of the cere- 





mony was to go with him before a magistrate, 
and in his presence, loosen his hold on the 
slave, as a symbol of his being freed. 
sending or allowing the slave to go, from un- 
der his hand, meant the same thing as giving 


Hence 





them, the number then present being mostly 
larger than on other evenings. 

The greater regularity in attendance of 
many of the scholars, gives us reason to be- 
lieve that there is in some of our coloured po- 
pulation an increasing desire to become useful 
men and women: and we may hope, that 
experiencing the beneficial results from intel- 
lectual improvement, parents may in turn be 
more concerned for the education of their 
children. . 

The average attendance for the 5 months, 
in the men’s school was 59, and in the wo- 
men’s 63; the number entered on the men’s 
roll 184, and on the women’s roll 227. 

The Managers deem it proper to notice the 
lively interest manifested by those in the sta- 
tion of teachers, and the faithful performance 
of their duties. 

The pupils in these schools are, almost all 
of them, men and women ;—persons who have 
lived to feel in some measure their disad- 
vantages and loss, from the want of a useful 


their good-will and secure their votes. From} him his freedom. education. ‘These can appreciate the oppor- 
this practice we get the word ambition with E. 8. tunity for supplying in any degree this want, 
the meaning it now has. It is compounded of —— and the motives of those who would help them : 


am, around and eo, itum, to go, and literally 
would signify nothing but a going round ; but 
as this going round was done with the view of 
thereby becoming elevated to stations of power 
and influence, the word ambition has from 
that circumstance acquired its present mean- 
ing. Of this perambulating custom, as prac- 
tised in modern times, the poet Cowper has 
given an amusing description in one of his 
letters to his friend John Newton. He says: 

** As when the sea is uncommonly agitated, 
the water finds its way into creeks and holes 
of rocks, which in its calmer state’ it never 
reaches, in like manner the effect of these tur- 
bulent times is felt even at Orchardside, where 
in general we live as undisturbed by the poli- 
tical element, as shrimps or cockles that have 
been accidentally deposited in some hollow be- 


yond the water mark, by the usual dashing of 


the waves. We were sitting yesterday after 
dinner, the two ladies and myself very com- 


posedly, and without the least apprehension of 


any such intrusion, in our snug parlour, one 
lady knitting, the other netting, and the gen- 
tleman winding worsted, when to our unspeak- 
able surprise a mob appeared before the win- 
dow ; a smart rap was heard at the door, the 
boys halloo’d and the maid announced Mr. 
G Puss [his tame hare] was unfortu- 
nately let out of her box, so that the candidate, 
with all his good friends at his heels, was re- 
fused admittance at the grand entry, and 
referred to the back door, as the only possible 
way of approach. 

“ Candidates are creatures not very suscep- 
tible of affronts, and would rather, | suppose, 





climb in at a window, than be absolutely ex- 
cluded? Ina minute, the yard, the kitchen, 


and the parlour were filled. Mr. G—— ac- 


vancing toward me shook me by the hand 







Communicated for ‘* The Friend.” 


Report of the Association of Friends for the 


Free Instruction of Adult Coloured Persons, 
To the Association of Friends for the free 


instruction of Adult Coloured Persons, the 
Managers report : 


That the schools for coloured men and wo- 


men severally, were opened on the evening of 
the 4th of the Tenth month last, and were 
both continued open on five evenings in each 


week until the 29th ultimo inclusive. 

‘The use of the Raspberry Street School- 
house was obtained from the committee who 
have the care of schools for black people and 


their descendants, at a rent charge of $100 


for the season. 
On the first evening of the season, 35 men 


and 26 women entered ; being a large increase 
over the numbers present at the opening of 


last year. 
‘The schools rapidly filled, so that on one 


evening in the Eleventh month, 101 women 


and nearly as many men were present; and 
the average for that month reached in the 
men’s room 67, and in the women’s 75. 

Several lectures were delivered to each 
school by members of the Association ; and 
one lecture was listened to by a class of 130 
women. 

On a few occasions the scholars were ex- 
ercised in Geography on the new system of 
repeating in concert. 

A number of Friends’ tracts or of the Moral 
Almanacs were distributed among the scholars 
of both schools: and the women’s school 
received for distribution, from the Lindley 


Murray fund in New York, 24 copies of Mott’s 


Sketches. 


Monthly committees were appointed as 


of this, evidence was given at the close of the 
term, in the grateful acknowledgments of the 
scholars. 

Encouraged by the friends of a neglected 
people, may we not hope that the continued 
efforts of this Association will not be lost, but 
“as bread cast upon the waters, shall be 
found after many days.” 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 


Managers, 
Wiiuiam L. Eowarps, Clerk, 
Philada., Third month Ist, 1848. 





Selected. 
THE COURSE OF TIME. 


Translated from a Spanish poem by Manrique, on 
the death of his father. 


O! let the soul its slumber break, 
Arouse its senses and awake, 
To see how soon 
Life, with its glories, glides away, 
And the stern footsteps of decay 
Come stealing on. 


How pleasure, like the passing wind, 

Blows by, and leaves us naught behind 
Bat grief at last ! 

How still our present happiness 

Seems to the wayward fancy, less 
Than what is past! 


And, while we eye the rolling tide, 

Down which our flying minutes glide 
Away so fast, 

Let us the present hour employ, 

And deem each future dream of joy 
Already past. 


Let no vain hopes deceive the mind: 

No happier let us hope to find 
To-morrow than to-day, 

Our gilded dreams of yore were bright ; 

Like them the present shall delight, 
Like them decay. 





——- — 


Our lives like lasting streams must be, 
That into one engulfing sea 

Are doomed to fall,— 
O’er king and kingdom, erown and throne, 
The sea of death whose waves roll on, 

And swallow all. 


Alike the river's lordly tide, 
Alike the humble riv'lets glide 
To that sad wave ; 
Death levels property and pride, 
And rich and poor sleep side by side 
Within the grave. 


Oar birth is but a starting place ; 
Life is the running of the race, 
And death the goal ; 
There all our steps at last are brought ; 
That path alone of all unsought, 
Is found of all. 


Long ere the damps of death can blight, 

‘The cheek’s pure glow of red and white, 
Hath away ; 

Youth smiled, and all was heavenly fair ; 

Age came and laid his finger there,— 
And where are they ? 


Where is the strength that mocked decay, 
The step that rose so light and gay, 
The heart’s blithe tone ? 
The strength is gone, the step is slow, 
And joy grows weariness and woe, 
hen age comes on. 


Say then how poor and little worth 

Are all those glittering toys of: earth 
That lure us here ; 

Dreams of sleep that death must break, 

Alas! before it bids us wake, 


Ye disappear. 





For ‘* The Friend” 


THE FAMILY MEETING. 


Will the editor of “ The Friend” give place to the 
following feeling lines? ‘They originally appeared 
in the Boston Courier, and were written on the 
“ accidental meeting of all the surviving members 
of a family, the father and brother of which (one 
eighty-two, the other eighty-three years old) had 


lived in the same house fifty-three years.” 


We are all here! 

Father, Mother, 

Sister, Brother, 
All who hold each other dear. 
Each chair is filled, we’re all at home, 
To-night let no cold stranger come ; 
It is not often thus around 
Our old familiar hearth we’re found ; 
Bless then the meeting and the spot, 
For once be every care forgot ; 
Let gentle peace assert her power, 
And kind affection rule the hour; 

We're all—all here. 


We're not all here! 
Some are away—the dead ones dear, 
Who throng’d with us this ancient hearth, 
And gave the hour to guiltless mirth. 
Death, with a stern, relentless hand, 
Looked in and thinned our little band ; 
Some like a night-flash passed away, 
And some sank, lingering, day by day ; 
The quiet-grave-yard—some lie there, 
And cruel ocean has his share— 

We're not all here. 


We are all here! 


Even they—the dead—though dead, so dear, 


Fond memory, to her duty true, 

Brings back their faded forms to view. 
How life-like, through the mist of years, 
Each well remembered face appears ; 
We see them as in times long past, 
From each to each kind looks are cast ; 





| asked her husband, ‘* My dear, canst thou tell 
| me who that Friend was, that preached ?” 





THE FRIEND. 


We hear their words, their smiles behold, 
They’re round us as they were of old— 
We are all here. 


We are all here! 

Father, Mother, 

Sister, Brother, 
Yon that I love with love so dear— 
This may not long of us be said, 
Soon must we join the gathered dead, 
And by the hearth we now sit round, 
Some other circle will be found. 
O, then that wisdom may we know, 
That yields a life of peace below ; 
So in the world to follow this, 
May each repeat, in words of bliss, 

We're all—ail here! ae 





For ** The Friend.” 
Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 261.) 


The remarks of Rachel Wilson on the bene- 
fit true elders may be of to preachers of the 
Gospel, recalls to mind an anecdote narrated 
by George Withy, of his early coming forth 
in the ministry. His manner was very pecu- 
liar, and his words were accompanied with 
groans and ah’s! which rendered his delivery 
unusually disagreeable. George at one time 
in describing it, said, ** Never an ass brayed 
with more awkward tones than I used.” When 
young in the ministry, he paid a religious 
visit accompanied by an elder of his own meet- 
ing. Soon afier starting, the elder alluded to 
one of the disagreeable habits he had fallen 
into in speaking, and gave him a specimen of 
his manner. “Oh,” said George, “1 don’t 
preach so abominably!” The friend assured 
him he did; and George being willing to be 
improved requested the elder’s aid. One of 
his most striking defects was pointed out ; and 
this faithful Friend promised that when in his 
public communications he was falling into it, 
he would draw his attention by a tug at his 


|coat-tail. By this continual instruction, that 
| habit was soon broken. 


Another fault was 
then adverted to, and the same method of im- 
provement was followed, until his unnatural 


tones and gestures were all left off. George, | 





both of body and mind. In these services, 
performed’ in the Lord’s fear, she found a 
reward of peace, 

Being at London in the First month, 1775, 
in the morning meeting of Ministers and El. 
ders, she expressed in great tenderness, her 
earnest desire, that after having been engaged 
in the service of Truth from her youth, she 
might be preserved from making shipwreck 
on the rocks and shoals some had split on, 
and that her sun might be permitted to go 
down in brightness. She was taken sick in 
that city soon after; and during her illness, 
said, her mind was quite easy,—her Master 
was kind to her, at times favouring with his 
presence, which enabled her to.bear up in 
days of trial and nights of weariness. She 
was patient and contented, always appearing 
satisfied with the care of those about her, ard 
thankful for their little services. The last 
words she uttered, death being near at hand 
to release her, were, ‘* Good tidings!” Her 
death took place Third month 18th, 1775. 

We have no intention of following Rebecca 
Jones in her many religious labours and ser- 
vices, but shall give such an occasional anec- 
dote or interesting incident as may rise to 
recollection, before passing on to other cha- 
racters. In the spring of 1784, R. Jones, 
Samuel Emlen, Thomas Ross, George Dill- 
wyn, and Mehetabel Jenkins, were all prepar- 
ed with certificates of the unity. of their Friends 
to go to England on a religious visit. ‘They 
were anxious to reach London in time for the 
Yearly Meeting held there, towards the close 
of the Fifth month, Report says, that on 
considering in what ship they should take their 
passage, most of them were inclined to go 
in a new one then about to sail. They, how- 
ever, went in a body and sat down in it; when 
Samuel Emlen almost immediately intimated, 
that that ship would not do. ‘They then re- 
paired to the ship Commerce, commanded by 
Thomas Truxton, and on sitting down in her, 
Samuel almost as quickly expressed his con- 
viction, that that was the ship they must go 
in. They took their passage. When ‘T'rux- 
ton found they were going with him, conclud- 


in narrating the circumstance, added, that the| ing that no gaming could be allowed in the 


first time he had anything given him to com- 
municate in public, after his return home, his 
wile, who sat so that she could not see the 
speaker, did not know who it was. On their 
way to their own house after meeting, she 


Of Rachel Wilson we will add a few words. 
On her return to England, she still manifested 
her ardent love for the Lord’s service, by her 
faithful dedication to his commandments. She 
was diligent and exemplary in attending meet- 
ings, and did not suffer her large family, and 
many domestic cares, to stand in the way of 
manifested duty. What she believed to be 
required of her, she did with all the strength, 
of humble-minded zeal, and faith and love. 
As a minister, she was sound and edifying,— 
as a wife, loving and faithful,—as a parent, 
affectionate and judicious,—as a neighbour, 
kind and helpful. She sympathized with the 
afflicted, and was frequently engaged in visit- 
ing the sick, administering to their comforts, 





ship whilst they were on board, he took a pack 
of cards which he had, and dashing them 
down the hold of his vessel, bid them “ lay 
there in death and darkness.” 

They sailed towards the latter part of the 
Fourth month, and Truxton learning their 
wish to attend London Yearly Meeting, in- 
formed them it was not to be hoped for, as his 
vessel was a dull sailer. The next day, or 
shortly afer, at dinner time he brought out a 
bottle of cider, and pouring out a glass, told 
them, that as they were Quakers they of 
course did not approve of drinking toasts, but 
they must permit him to drink to his Quaker 
passengers, and to their getting to London 
Yearly Meeting. 

- One day on their passage, Rebecca Jones 
sat with George Dillwyn, who appeared to be 
in deep inward thoughtfulness. After a time he 
asked her if she could keep a secret ; she re- 
plied, that her Master had at times confinuni- 
cated his setrets to her, and that she had not 
revealed them without his permission,—and 
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she thought she could keep the secrets of an- 
other. ‘“ Well,” he then added, “I have one 
to tell thee: We shall see England this day 
two weeks.” On the same day being seated 
by ‘Thomas Ross, he turned to her and said, 
“ Rebecca, canst thou keep a secret?” She 
answered him in the same words she had 
used to George; and Thomas then added, 
** We shall see England this day two weeks.” 
That morning two weeks Rebecca rose early, 
and found that George was up before her, and 
had climbed to the round top. Soon he shout- 
ed out “ Land!” which brought the mate to his 
side, who not being able to see any, found 
fault with him. After a little space George 
cried “ Land” again, and Truxton who was then 
on the quarter deck, mounted the rigging as 
his mate had done before, and nothing being 
visible, he also remonstrated with George for 
giving a falsealarm. ‘To this the self-appoint- 
ed lookout man, as if secure in the conscious- 
ness of being right, paid no regard. Soon in 
stentorian voice George cried out “ Land! and 
breakers ahead!” Now, other eyes could see 
breakers near at hand, and the ship was safely 
put about. The captain afterwards declared, 
that if George had not been able to see, what 
they could not, they would have been on the 
rocks and suffered shipwreck. England was 
soon plainly visible. ‘The ship had made an 
uncommonly quick passage for her, and the 
passengers were able to reach London in time 
for the Yearly Meeting. The new ship refer- 
red to, did not arrive until some time after. 
Captain Truxton was much pleased with his 
passengers, and had acquired a very high es- 
timaté of them, particularly of Rebecca Jones. 
An anecdote is related strongly illustrating 
this. On his arrival he had some contention 
with one of the public officers connected with 
the customs, who in a pompous manner dur- 
ing the dispute, frequently made use of the 
phrase, ‘ Wisdom of Parliament.’ Truxton 


losing his patience exclaimed, “ Wisdom of|don’t see far at a time. 


Parliament! why I have a Quaker lady on 
board my ship, who has more wisdom in her 
little finger, than you have in all your Parlia- 
ment put together !” 

When the Friends reached London they 
found that the women Friends who had col- 
lected there to the Yearly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders, were under concern and exercise 
that a Yearly Meeting of business for those of 
their own sex should be established. In the 
year 1753 or '54, a proposition was first made 
in the Men’s Yearly Meeting for the establish- 
ment of a similarly organized meeting for wo- 
men Friends. At that time Samuel Fothergill 
rose and said, “‘[ see it, but now now. I be- 
hold it, but not immediately nigh.” In the 
year 1783 it was revived, but the meeting was 
even then not prepared to adopt the measure. 
One of the men who opposed it declared in the 
Yearly Meeting that a body with two heads 
would be a monster. On which a woman 
Friend remarked, that though a body with two 
heads might be a monster, she could see no- 
thing incongruous in a body with one head 
having two hands. William Matthews from 
America, had a deep concern in his mind for 
the establishment of this meeting, and he visit- 
ed the women collected in London, to spread | 


concern, and thought it would be right again 


it before them. They also were “under the 





Though in many instances there is abundant 
cause of lamentation and mourning, yet the 


to lay the matter before the Men’s Yearly | precious visitation of Divine love was remark- 


Meeting. Esther Tuke, Elizabeth Robinson,| ably extended to the young people, man 
| whom were bowed under it. 


Rebecca Jones, and nine others, were selected 
to go on this important embassy. The women 
were admitted, and Joseph Gurney Bevan ob- 





y of 
. Upon 
the whole it may be said with thankfulness, 
there is yet a solid number in this place, who 


serving the noble figure of Esther Tuke as| are, under the present low state of things, 


the delegation entered the men’s apartment, 
had this passage of scripture instantly and| 
forcibly brought to his remembrance, “* What 
is thy petition, Queen Esther! and it shall be 


granted thee: and what is thy request? and 


it shall be performed even to the half of the 
When her request was made 
known, the current of true unity therewith 
was so strong, that all opposition was borne 


kingdom.” 


down, although some difficulties were raised 
by a few. A Yearly Meeting for Women 
Friends was establishec. Its first session was 
in 1785. 

Rebecca Jones in her travels through Eng- 
land was often much discouraged at the low 
state of things in our Religious Society there. 
Her letters bear testimony to this: 

Sixth month 23, 1784, she thus writes from 
Leiton Abbey, near Woodbridge, to an elder 
of Philadelphia: “I note thy desire for my 
‘growth in faith, strength, and love, which 
casteth out all slavish fear.’ I add humility 
and childlike simplicity to the necessary train. 
My situation whilst on the voyage, and in 
London, | expect in that freedom which sub- 
sists between H. C, and thee will be imparted. 
[I] left that city the 12th, having worthy 
Christiana Hustler my companion. She has 
felt for me. T. Corbyn went with us to Col- 
chester. [We] attended that Quarterly Meet- 
ing,—took a few [meetings] in the way to that 
at Woodbridge, [which] being over, are now 
on the way to Norwich Quarterly Meeting. 
After which hope to wait for right direction. 
Thou knowest | am a little one,—and such 
What a favour it is 
so! Dear Henry, don’t forget thy 
feeble sister. My heart is earnestly desirous 
[ may be kept where only true safety is known, 
and [I] have felt very peaceful whilst sitting, 
and looking like a fool amongst the great, 
wise and good, Several feeling Friends have 
been helpful in sympathy. I have admired at 
it, as my case has been quietly concealed 
within. But the heavenly fellowship centres 
deeper than words, and in it [I] have found 
comfort and sweetness. . . . May the 
Lord be near you, and keep me truly depend- 
ant on him, is the prayer of thy obliged friend 
and sister. 

“On comparing the date of thy note with 
the memorandums made at sea, [I] find by 
my note of the 16th, that thy pen was under 
right direction. So be encouraged in future 
to do ‘ what thy hand finds todo.’ I feel as 
I approach Norwich much in the same situa- 
tion as when drawing near to London, and 
feel as willing to appear like a fool. That | 
may but be kept in my place, is my earnest 
desire. 

** Seventh month Ist, Norwich. The Quar- 
terly and Yearly Meeting here ended yester- 
day. William Matthews and Elizabeth Gib- 
son with divers others from a distance attended. 









much depressed. Amongst them are particn- 
larly worthy Edmund Gurney and his sister 
Mary. He has not gone into the gallery once 
during the meeting, but sat low, and appears 
so, both body and mind. Much plain dealing 
has been used in public and select mectings, 
for the help of ‘the men who are settled on 
their lees.’ [ trust the servants are clear.” 

In this same letter she says that the young 
people at Norwich and at London, had widely 
departed from the primitive standard of plain- 
ness.—On the subject of plainness in dress 
and manners, we have a few anecdotes to 
relate. 

(To be continued.) 


ee 
For “* The Friend.” 
THE EFFICACY OF DIVINE GRACE, 
Exhibited in the 


LIFE OF CLEMENTS WILLETS, 
Who was bedridden 39 years, 
(Continued from page 264.) 


After noting her removal, the Ist of Fifth 
month, 1766, to the house of Henry Post on 
the borders of Westbury, she adds :—* All 
things round about seemed to smile upon me, 
which caused me to fear a proving time was 
at hand; for | have often observed, that after 
such a time of plenty, a famine succeeded.” 

The following observations are recorded of 
the above date :—“ Concerning serving God 
and mammon. Whosoever enlists under the 
banner of the Captain of our soul’s salvation, 
will find that their service is delightsome and 
their wages sure. But whosoever enlists under 
the prince of the power of the air, will find 
that their service is cruel bondage, and their 
wages death to the precious life ; and their end, 
if they repent not, everlasting misery. 

“ When our blessed Saviour fed the multi- 

tude with a few loaves and small fishes, he 
afterwards commanded them to gather up the 
fragments that remained, that nothing might 
be lost. Even so may I endeavour to gather 
up the fragments, that so thereby life might 
be maintained, until it should please the boun- 
tiful Hand again to break and bless the hea- 
venly bread to the soul that cannot live long 
without it ; for | have found by long experi- 
ence, we have daily need of spiritual bread to 
live upon, and we are commanded to pray for 
it continually.” 
“While [| have been at this house [ have 
enjoyed many blessed and heavenly seasons by 
the company of Friends who came to visit us, 
as well as at other seasons with the family, 
who sometimes in an evening would sit toge- 
ther in silence,—which was pleasant to me.” 

After another removal, in 1767, she had a 
“hard time of sickness,” which lasted five or 
six weeks, She says, [ “ thought it might be 
my last: however, | was freely resigned either 
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for life or death, and as well contented as ever | him, who is the perfection of beauty as well 


1 was before, though afterwards4 experienced 
a winter season ; and thought, the oftener we 
pass through the furnace the more purified we 
might be. 

“This year I had a visit from an able wo- 


man Friend from the eastward by name of 


Comfort Hoag ; and | thought she was rightly 
named, for she brought and left comfort be- 
hind her. I[ likewise had several [other] vis- 
its of the like kind. One from Aaron Lancas- 
ter, a young man who had a large gift in the 
ministry, with whom | was much codmforted. 
At another time, a couple of Friends from 
North Carolina. Another time Robert Wil- 
lis. Another time Matthew Franklin and 
Richard Titus. Another time Samuel Not- 
tingham. And last of all, a couple of Friends 
from Boston Government, whose names were 
Theophilus Shove and Silas Chase. All these, 
with favours of many other kinds, sometimes 
engaged my heart to this effect :—Oh! that 
pride and excess might come down, and be 
buried in the dust, and that truth and righte- 
ousness might be exalted in the room thereof, 
that the dew of heaven might descend to nour- 
ish the plants of our heavenly Father’s right 
hand planting. 

1768.—* | am now come to the 54th year 
of my age, and more than 34 spent in con- 
finement to my bed, being altogether helpless ; 
yet by the good hand of Divine Providence | 
have not wanted any good thing. We are 
told all things shall work together for 
good to them who love and fear God. For 
all the multitude of mercies, qualify and en- 
able my soul to return suitable acknowledg- 
ments unto Thee! And I humbly pray thee 
to continue the aid of thy Holy Spirit, that | 
may glorify thy great Name, with thy dearly 
beloved Son our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
forevermore. 

“The weary travellers towards that city 
whose builder and founder is God, are ofien 
refreshed and encouraged in their journey ; 
for the Spirit hath said, ‘ Be thou faithful unto 
death, and | will give thee a crown of life.’ 
This was the substance of what our Friend, 
that faithful messenger and minister of Christ, 
William Hunt, of Carolina, preached when he 
was last to see me.” 

She had looked forward with apprehension 
to the winter, but passed through it much bet- 
ter than she expected, and towards Spring she 
dictated these remarks :—“ And now the win- 
ter season is almost past away.” ‘Glory 
endless and thanksgiving be to him that lives 
forever, whose bountiful hand hath richly sup- 
plied all my wants, in my long wilderness 
travel ; being almost 40 years since the be- 


|as strength.” 

The 1st of Fifth month, 1768, she was re- 
moved to the house of Sarah Titus, a widow, 
near Jericho; being the 7th time she had lived 
with a widow; after narrating which, she 
| adds :—** Her husband, Henry ‘Titus, departed 

this life about a half year before, being a man 
well beloved, and, we are sensible, made a 
good end, leaving a wife and six children. It 
has generally been more agreeable to my 
mind to go rather to the house of mourning 
than that of mirth, 

“1 am sensible there are three sorts of 
dreams ; and | think by the inspiration of the 
Almighty we may distinguish between [them.] 
I believe I have had three of the best sort 
since | came to this house. The first was 
after this manner. I thought I lay upon the 
great ocean as | did upon my bed: and while 
{ was in that situation I thought I had a mind 
to play upon the waters; and while I was 
turning over, | began to be afraid I should 
sink: but | found the waters bore me up so 
strongly, that I need no more fear sinking. 
When | awoke, | thought it was more than a 
common dream ; and it has since seemed like 
bread for my soul to feed upon many days. 

“‘ The second was about the time my aunt 
Abigail Hullock died, in the 84th year of her 
age; and though she had but a small gift, | 
believe she was received into favour. Before 
I heard of her death, [ thought she was dead, 
and in my dream she beckoned to me with her 
hand to come along. When I awoke, | 
thought, how willingly could | go, if it had been 
my good Lord and Master’s pleasure to open 
my prison doors! But I have to fear I am at 
times too impatient, which causes me to stay 
so long. 

The third was thus:—“I thought I saw 
that good old man Samuel Bowne, and, as in 
his lifetime, he was full of love, being a minis- 
ter of Christ, so | thought he was full of love 
now, and would needs have me sit upon his 
knee ; and | did a little while, but | was afraid 
of being burdensome and got off. I thought 
he asked me if I knew Robert Willis? [| told 
him yes. Very well, then, he said, Robert 
was at Flushing, and remembered his love to 
me. This dream of these two good men, one 
dead and one living, was some cause of en- 
couragement to hope, I should end well.” 

After enumerating visits this year from 
Robert Willis, Matthew Franklin, lsaac Doty 
(twice), Samuel Nottingham, Joshua Height, 
Aaron Veal, and Isaac Staleap, which she 
considered great favours, she adds: “ I thought 
it was time for me to look for a storm, which, 
in a few days came upon me; and I thought 





ginning of my lameness—four and a half of| Satan had a large commission to buffet me. 


which were spent before | was quite helpless 
—in the course of which I believe | have been 
as greatly distressed at times, as the children 
of Israel were, when the sea was before them 
and their enemies behind. Oh! then it is 
very hard for the poor soul to stand still, to 
see the salvation of God. But when the oil 
and wine is poured in,—and we are brought to 
an inn, and the command given to take care 
of us at his expense, that is of the good Sa- 
maritan’s—then we indeed have cause to love 


* Although I formerly thought I knew what 
it was to eat my meat weeping, and mingle 
my drink with tears, yet I have since found 
my sorrows at times increased, when the rag- 
ing seas cast up mire and dirt upon me, [the 
enemy thereby endeavouring] if he had been 
permitted to drive me from the Rock on which 
[ sometimes hoped to be established, by keep- 
ing mine eye fixed, and my faith and confi- 
dence alone in him who said, ‘ Look unto me 
all ye ends of the earth and be ye saved.’ 


After | had sometime laboured under such 
heavy burdens, my good Master was pleased 
to relieve me a little by a very pleasant dream 
concerning my dear aged father, who was in 
his 87th year. | thought he had a very choice 
coat provided for him to wear to some great 
place of worship. It was of a light colour 
and very plain ; and the tailor carefully kept 
it from wrinkles until it should be worn. When 
I awoke and considered the thing, it gave me 
reason to hope that my father would have a 
wedding garment prepared for him, when he 
was called to the marriage supper of the 
Lamb.” 

After another season of trouble and cloudi- 
ness, in which she was comforted by a dream, 
she writes :—* After this, oh, the calmness 
and serenity of mind that I felt for several 
weeks ! but the old enemy again found means 
to disquiet me!” After enumerating other 
conflicts she remarks : “ To the praise of my 
good Master | have had a good time of late 
above what I have had [for a long — 
before.” ‘+ What I have met with, has cau 
me to think of a saying, which though some. 
what vulgar, is in measure proved by some, 
‘The way to Heaven lies by the gates of 
Hell.’ ” 

1769. ““My good Guide has led me into 
the valley of humiliation, where I have found 
sweet peace flowing like a gentle stream, from 
that Fountain wherein whosoever washeth will 
find healing virtue to their souls: and as I 
have long and living experience thereof, oh, 
the praise and thanksgiving, which frequently 
fill my heart in secret unto Him that seeth in 
secret, and often rewards openly those Who 
sincerely trust in him. 

“Of late | have learned another lesson, 
which I never learned before, to put in prac- 
tice, that advice which Hezekiah gave to his 
servants when Rabshakeh reviled him, not to 
answer again. I am at a loss to express what 
I have seen in the deeps : but I do not find the 
holy Arm of power to be at all shortened ; and 
by that | have been enabled to run through a 
troop, and leap over a wall, in a spiritual 
sense. 

“| had a refreshing season,” she says, the 
18th of Second month, “in the kind visit of 
John Sleeper of Mount Holly, and George 
Dillwyn of Burlington, New Jersey.” 

The 30th of Fourth month being again re- 
moved she says :—** It has sometimes been a 
great trouble to me, yet at this time the calm- 
ness and serenity J felt made all things plea- 
sant.” 

(To be continued.) 


—— 


Truth is an overmatch for falsehood. 
Where they are allowed fairly to conflict, 
Truth is sure of the victory. Who then would 
rob her of the victory by silencing falsehood 
by force? It is by such contests that the 
cause of Truth is promoted. The assailant 
calls forth defenders ; and it has in fact hap- 
pened, that the proofs and practical authority 
of religion have been strengthened by defences 
which, but for the assaults of error, might 
never have been made or sought.—Dymond. 


——_——— 








Warning and Invitation. 


The following letter of William Lewis to 
one who in early life had been the subject of, 
Divine illumination, and who in some degree, 
had bowed to the heavenly vision, is calcula. 
ted to awaken serious and solemn feelings.) 


THE FRIEND. 


experience of the prophet will in due time be- 


For ‘The Friend.” | ousness, and maintaining the daily cross, the| world, and into that union with its spirit, in 


which ‘ the creature is worshipped and served 


come theirs: “The Lord is good, a strong} more than the Creator,’ who ought to be in 


hold in the day of trouble; and He knoweth 
them that trust in Him. He will make the 
sons and daughters of Judah to be glad be- 
cause of His judgments, After he hath tried 
them they shall come forth as gold. He will 





every heart ‘God over all.’ Bear with me 
then, if under this impression, | suggest the 
danger we are all in, of departing from the 
fervent chaste ‘ love of our espousals,’ without 
a most determined purpose of heart, strength- 


Are there not some among the elder class, even fill the mouths of these with praise to| ened by daily watching and earnest prayer to 


who at times feel that they have left their first | 
love, and neglected too their first works! And} 
in whose bogoms the language of the prophetic | 
admonition is, at times, thrillingly felt: “1 
remember thee the kindness of thy youth, the 
love of thine espousals, when thou wentest 
after me in the wilderness, in a land that was 
not sown. But my people have changed their 
glory in that they have forsaken the Lord 
their God, when he led them by the way.” 
O! let such humble themselves as before the 
fire of the Lord’s jealousy, and lie very low 
before Him, ere He arise to shake terribly the 
earth. He expects increase for the talents 
dispensed, and grace committed. Let such 
then, gather to the Rock of their strength, and 
be engaged to work while it is “ to-day” with 
them ;—faithfully occupying till the Lord 
come ; lest the language go forth, Take the 
talent from him, and give it unto him that 
hath ten talents. For unto him that hath shall 
be given : but from him that hath not, shall be 
taken away even that which he hath. 

There is yet another class, who may be in 
danger of pursuing the path of resistance to 
the convictions and leadings of Divine Grace, 
which, if obedience were yielded, would gather 
them, as a hen doth gather her brood under 
her wings. Oh! that such would beware of 
the danger of putting off the day of salvation ; 
of trifling with Him who is omniscient and al- 
mighty. We know not how soon it may 
please Him to leave us to ourselves; to take 
away His Holy Spirit from us, so that we be- 
come like Gilboa,—the barren mountain of 
an empty profession. The day of the Lord 
may come upon us as a thief in the night, and 
cut us asunder; and as the fruit of our choice, 
appoint us our portion with the unbelievers. 
For, indifference to Divine things, says one, 
when such an awful eternity awaits us, is 
practical infidelity. Whereas, if we heed the 
gentle wooings, and reproofs of the heavenly 
Shepherd ;—if we open our hearts to receive 
the heavenly Guest, who seeketh for entrance, 
and waiteth to be gracious, He will fulfil His 
ancient promise to us, “ | will never leave thee, 
nor forsake thee.” ‘As the mountains are 
round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round 
about His people from henceforth even for- 
ever.” Though the path of the youthful dis- 
ciple, upon his first submitting to the yoke, 
may appear hard, yet as his or her eye is kept 
single, with a sincere and zealous desire to 
follow on to know the Lord, it will become 
more easy. For, He who loveth an early 
sacrifice, and delighteth in mercy, hath pro- 
mised that he will fulfil the desire of them that 
fear Him: that He will make hard things easy, 
and bitter things sweet to these. Let-no one 
be discouraged then, or faint by the way, 
though their progress seems to themselves to 
be small. But all keeping their ranks in righte- 

















His name, saying, “ Blessed be the Lord, 
who daily loadeth us with benefits, even the 
God of our salvation.” “This God is our 
God forever and ever; he will be our guide 
even unto death.” 

Toa member of the Church of England, 
who (he believed) had been divinely visited, 
when very young, William Lewis wrote as 
follows : 

“ At an early period of thy life, beloved 
friend! my pen was used to convey some ex- 
pression of that love which encircles all God’s 
intelligent creation in its wide embrace, and 
which (being pure in nature and origin) seeks 
glory and virtue for all; directing to such 
holiness of heart and life as capacitates for 


union and communion with the fountain of all 
good 


personal intercourse, have obliterated my first 
impressions concerning thee. | still remem- 


ber the breathings of thy spirit to the God of 


thy life, when, in considering the shortness 
and uncertainty of time, and the awful condi- 


tion of those who, on their death-beds, feel 


their want of Christ, a lively concern arose to 
improve thy talent, and to devote thy time to 
the blessed purpose of seeking, by prayer in 


thy closet, communion with the Beloved of 


souls) When looking to Jesus, who left a 
world of glory for a world of corruption, and 
suffered so much for us, thou clearly sawest 
the necessity of more frequent and earnest ap- 
plication to him after this manner, than is 
generally the case; foregoing those foolish 
amusements, in which people of rank spend 
most of their precious hours. ‘Thus yielding 
to the sweet attraction of ‘ everlasting love,’ 
thou wast carried as in the bosom of Israel’s 
tender Shepherd; and tasting his kindness thy- 
self, didst manifest to others, that ‘ out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings he still ordain- 
eth praise,’ by sweet and simple declarations 
of his goodness, for the encouragement of an 
endeared relative ; accompanied also with a 
testimony, which | wish may sink deeper into 
my heart than it has yet done. ‘ We must 
consider this world as given to us merely to 
prepare for the next.’ All this, I say, dear 
friend ! is now remembered and fresh in my 
mind; and that others, seeing thy light so 
early shine, did bless the giver of all good dn 
thy account, and thou wast indeed ‘ dearly 
beloved and longed for in the Lord’ by those 
who have no joy beyond what is felt in the 
prospect of an addition to the ‘ little flock’ who 
follow a crucified Redeemer, and particularly 
from those among the young, whose situations 
expose them to many temptations, and if not 


“ Neither lapse of time, nor privation of 


him who alone is able to keep from falling. 
Danger is on every hand, and through the 
several stages of our Christian journey and 
warfare, from the combined force of this 
world’s allurements, and the desires of our 
fallen nature. Oh then! if so; if, after steps 
taken in the ‘ way to Sion,’ and knowledge 
attained by living experience, both of the 
Lord’s goodness and our own weakness and 
depravity ; if still, through the treachery of 
our own spirits, we are in continual danger of 
falling away, how much more may the crafty 
tempter of souls draw aside the youthful inex- 
perienced mind, beset with desires peculiar 
thereto within, and surrounded by temptations 
without ; if there be not constant endeavour to 
flee from both, under a fixed persuasion that 
if yielded to, they will so wage war againt the 
soul, as gradually to bring down all its 
strength, and rob and spoil it of its peace in 
God. Itis in this stage of thy life, thou art 
now addressed in the love of my spirit, and 
with the many dangers, peculiar to thy parti- 
cular situation, full in view, I cannot but feel 
a solicitude on thy account ; lest the first green 
buddings of the plant of righteousness in thy 
soul, should inhale the infectious blast of this 
world’s spirit, and so be nipped and wither 
even before the blossom fully opens: or (to 
change the figure) by forsaking the pure light 
of Christ thy Lord, ‘ thy silver should become 
dross ;’ ‘ thy wine mixed with water.’ Nothing 
can preserve from this, nothing can keep even 
‘the gold from becoming dim,’ or the ‘ most 
fine gold from changing’ but a single eye to 
the glory of God, in our allowed thoughts, de. 
sires and purposes, and an entire dependance 
upon his quickening, cleansing and illumina- 
ting grace which is in Christ Jesus. Without 
the latter we can do nothing that can kindle 
or keep alive one spark of heavenly life, or 
wash the stain of sin from our immortal souls. 
In any state but the former, whilst the heart 
is divided, we shall be unstable in our ways; 
our goodness as the morning cloud and early 
dew that goeth away; and there will be no 
capacity for the reception of that which makes 
‘the whole body full of light.” Oh! this pow- 
er of God! making Jesus our Lord in us, 
‘ Wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and 
redemption.” What an error to expect help 
from any thing short thereof! for seeing the 
need we have of a Saviour lies in our deep 
fall from the holy image of God in which he 
first created man, into an earthly and sensual 
life; seeing also that nothing can possibly 
effect a radical change in our state, but that 
power which first gave being to all intelligent 
spirits, to expect the beginning or the carry- 


wholly to turn from, yet to follow so far off) ing on of the work of redemption from any 


from that fellowship with him in the suffering 
process, as in the hour of trial to deny him, 
and to draw back into a conformity to this 


name (or power) under heaven but that of 
Christ, as the living Word by which all things 
were at first created, is surcly as vain and as 
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272 THE FRIEND. 
ineffectual to the regaining our first state in ‘A deputation came to Paris from Amiens, for | and as these great staples are nearly worthless 
the Divine life, as the ancient idolatrous trust | the purpose of presenting a petition for the re-|except for manufactures of some kind, the 
in images made of silver and gold: in all our|moval of Ledru Rollin’s commissioner, on|southern planters are beginning to perceive 
ways, therefore, of seeking God, let us thus| account of some violent proceeding that had |the propriety of spinning and weaving these 
acknowledge him as a quickening Spirit from | been indulged in the exercise of the unlimited | products at the South. The Augusta Chroni- 
heaven, to raise our inner man up to a hea-| powers with which he-and his colleagues were | cle thinks that if one-fourth of the hands now 
venly place or state; and who, having sv | invested, employed in overstocking the markets of the 
raised, can keep from falling again: let us| ‘“M. Lamartine and some other members of| world with cotton, by its too extenive culture, 
seek him as a principle of the Divine nature, a | the Provisional Government are said to have | were set at work with machinery for its cheap 
kingdom or manifestation of God within us ;| admitted the misconduct of the Commissioner, | manufacture, slave labour would be rendered 
if haply thus feeling after him, we may, in| and expressed an opinion that he ought to be| twice as profitable as it now is. It requires 
very deed, find him to be ‘lmmanuel, God| recalled. M. Ledru Rollin refused to sacrifice| no more intellect to manage a cgtton picker, 
with us.’ a functionary who, if to blame at all, was only | spinning jenny, or power loom, than to hold a 
(Conclusion next week.) guilty of over zeal in the cause of the Repub-| plough, use a hoe, or an axe.’ Skill and ex- 
a lic. A violent scene ensued, and words pass- | pertness at the latter are as much mechanical 
A Reminiscence.—Chester county received |¢d between the members of the Provisional |arts, as any performed in a cotton or woollen 
its name in the following manner: When |Government which induced a wide breach in| mill. Of course, all arts must be practised to 
William Penn first arrived at Upland, says. the council of the nation.” be learned, whether they relate to tillage, ma- 
the Pottstown Ledger, turning round to his} From another source we extract the follow- | nufactures or navigation.” 
friend Pearson, one of his own Society, who|!298:— . 
had accompanied him in the ship Welcome,| “ It is evident that the government is pav- 
he said, ‘* Providence has brought us here| ing the way for the introduction of more re- 
safely. Thou hast been the companion of my | gular troops to remain permanently in the 
perils, What wilt thou that [ should call this|capital. General Changernier, it is expected, 
place?” Pearson replied, “ Chester, in re-| Will assume the command of the garrison of 
membranceof the city from whence I came.” | Paris if this movement can be effected. In- 
Penn also promised that when he divided the| deed, troops are beginning to arrive in Paris, 
territories into counties, he would call one of and it will depend of course, a good deal upon 
them by the same name. In the beginning of| their fidelity and attachment to the new Re- 
the year 1683, the governor and council es- public whether tranquillity can be maintained. 
tablished a seal for each of the counties, as-| !he ultra party or communists, openly dis- 
signing to Chester the plough—the device play the badge of their party, the red rosette 

























A young Friend, a citizen, wishes to board 
during the summer with a Friend in the coun- 
try, where he can have a share of the farm- 
work allotted him. Inquire at this office. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received per C. Perry, of John Foster, Charlestown, 
R. L., $2, to No. 19, vol. 22; of S. N. Pierce, Cincin- 
nati, $2, vol. 21; of Aaron L. Antram, per P. M., $2; 
from 34, vol. 21, to 33, vol. 22; per C. Bracken, ag't, 
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indicative of the thrifty agricultural character of the Monteguards, in contradistinction to the 


of the inhabitants. 





tri-colour, the sign of the Girondists, or mode- 
rate party ; and, to read the French journals 


When once we can bear to know the truth | of 1848, we sometimes fancy ourselves trans- 
of ourselves, we shall be little concerned who | ported back sixty years, and imagine we are 


else knows it. 
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perusing the identical occurrences of 1789. 
The parallel hitherto is nearly complete. 
“La Liberte calculates that there are at 
least 100 clubs which meet nightly in Paris. 
Supposing that those clubs can each contain 
from 800 to 1000 members, it would appear 
that 90,000 persons assemble in Paris every 
afternoon to discuss more or less seriously the 


Another steamer has arrived from England, | destinies of France.” 


bringing news one week later than that brought 
by the America. The seeming quietude with 
which the people in France were yielding sub- 
mission to the new order of things, and to the 
Provisional Government, has, we are sorry to 
find, been more in appearance than in reality. 
We extract from the Inquirer a part of the 
statement forwarded by the Magnetic Tele- 
graph :— 
“ New York, April 8, 5 3-4 a. m. 

“The news by the steamer Britannia has 
this moment arrived from Boston, by the Gov- 
ernment express train over the Long Island 
railroad, 

“The Britannia reached Boston at 12 
o'clock yesterday, but a tremendous rain, hail 
and snow storm prevented the telegraph from | 


Since the failure of the Chartist demonstra- 
tion of 10th ult., quietness measurably pre- 
vailed in England. But Ireland is represented 
to be in a very perturbed state, and in Scot- 
land also much excitement existed, a chartist 
organization having taken place which has 
greatly alarmed the Government. In fact, 
the revolutionary fever prevades almost every 
part of Europe, of which numerous and various 
details are given, many of them of a truly dis- 
tressing nature ; but our limits will not admit 
of enlargement at present. 

No liberal-minded person will object to the 
establishment of useful manufactories ; but the 
extension and perpetuation of the antichristian 
system of slavery, by whatever means it is 





operating. The storm was very severe here | 
all the afternoon. 


effected, not only detracts from the pleasure 
of seeing such works put into operation, but 


“The most important part of the news is,| fills the enlightened sensitive Christian with 
that M. Ledru Rollin had made an attempt to | grief for the victims and serious anticipations 
destroy the Provisional Government of France. | of the future, 


“* The greatest excitement prevailed in Paris 
—troops were arriving in large numbers. 


“ Slave Labour in Cotton Factories.—The 
success of slave labour in fabricating all com- 


“ A serious difference of opinion had arisen | mon goods made of cotton and wool seems to 
between M. Ledru Rollin and his colleagues. | become more and more apparent in the South ; 





Friends’ Library. 

Subscribers in the State of New York, Ver- 
mont, and Canada, are requested to send or to 
apply to William Birdsall, 248 Front street, 
N. Y., for their bound volumes of the Library ; 
which will be forwarded in time for the 
Yearly Meeting. 





Haverford School Association. 

A Special Meeting of the Association called 
by direction of the Managers, will be held on 
Second-day afternoon, Fifth month 29th, 1848, 
at the committee-room, Arch street meeting- 
house, at 4 o’clock. 

Cuartes Exuis, Secretary. 





A Teacher Wanted. 


Wanted a Friend to take charge of the male 
department of the boarding-school at Mount 
Pleasant, io, for the Winter term, com- 
mencing Ninth month 18th. 

Apply to the Superintendent, Nathan Hall, 
at the school; or to Joseph Walton, Jr., No. 
2 Crown street, Philadelphia. 





Marniep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Orange street, 
Philadelphia, on Fourth-day, the 10th inst., Horatio 
C, Woop and Anica, daughter of William Evans, 
all of this city. 





, at Friends’ meeting-house, Mulberry street, 
Philadelphia, on Fifth-day, the 11th inst., Natuanten 
H. Brown and Resecca, daughter of the late Thomas 
Kite, all of this city. 
————————————————————— Ee 
Diep, on Fourth day, the 26th of Fourth month, 
Tuomas Witxrns, in the 73d year of his age ; a mem- 


ber of Evesham Monthly Meeting, Burlington coun- 
ty,N.J. * 
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